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The  Spiritual  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 


hoy  he  cn(h(red  as  seehig  /mn  who  is  invisible. 
Hebrews  11 :  27. 


The  key  of  a  great  life  is  full  of  interest  ;  it  is 
a  great  and  heartening  thing  to  know.  The  key 
of  Moses's  life — the  world's  first  great  emanci- 
pator and  lawgiver  is:  "He  endured  as  seeing 
Him  who  is  invisible."  The  expedient,  the 
makeshift  had  but  small  place  in  Moses's  life. 
Any  other  foundation  than  the  Eternal  God 
would  have  slipped  from  beneath  his  feet  ;  any 
other  inspiration  than  that  generated  by  the  in- 
visible occupant  of  Heaven's  Throne  would  have 
led  him  to  despair  and  disaster. 

Founding  his  faith,  his  patience  and  his  wisdom 
in  God  he  stood  calm  and  triumphant  amidst 
overwhelming  difficulties  and  after  forty  years  of 
struggle  consummated  the  emancipation  of  three 
millions  of  souls. 

It  is  said  of  Titian,  the  artist,  that  "  the  win- 
dows of  his  house  looked  out  on  the  glories  of  the 
Tyrolean  Alps,  and  yet  in  none  of  his  pictures  is 
there  the  least  evidence  that  Titian  ever  saw  any 
of  these  mountain  glories."  Unlike  him,  Moses 
looked  up  to  the  hills  whence  cometh  all  strength 
and  reflected  to  the  world  for  all  time  the  glory 
of  the  invisible  God  who  sitteth  in  the  heights 
no  man  can   attain  unto.     It  is  not  our  purpose 
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this  evening  to  pursue  any  further  the  secrets 
and  glories  of  the  Hfe  of  the  first  great  Emanci- 
pator, but  rather  to  emphasize  the  facts  and 
lessons  of  the  world's  second  great  Emancipator, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  who  in  so  many  respects  was 
like  Moses  and  in  none  more  than  this  :  "  He 
endured  seeing  him  who  is  invisible."  Nothing 
to  my  mind,  so  fully  and  fairly  describes  the 
secret  of  Lincoln's  power,  the  support  of  his  soul 
and  the  inspiration  of  his  life  in  all  that  he  did 
and  was  than  this  pregnant  sentence  from  God's 
Word. 

The  year  1809  was  in  some  respects  the  crown- 
ing year  of  the  19th  century  in  the  advent  of 
great  men.  During  this  3'ear  were  born  :  Edgar 
Allan  Poe,  that  eccentric  genius  whose  prose  and 
poetry  must  remain  as  among  the  most  artistic 
and  original  ever  produced  in  America  ;  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  the  genial  author  of  the  Auto- 
crat ;  Alfred  Tennyson,  England's  most  polished 
poet  ;  Charles  Darwin,  one  of  the  most  profound 
scientific  thinkers  and  investigators  the  world 
has  known  ;  William  E.  Gladstone,  the  apostle 
of  Home  Rule  ;  Frederick  Chopin  and  Felix 
Mendelssohn,  musicians  of  superlative  creative 
ability  ;  Edward  Fitzgerald,  the  translator  of 
"Rubaiyat";  nnd  Samuel  Smith,  author  of  "My 
Country,  'tis  of  Thee." 

All  of  these  were  great  men — great  in  parts  or 
spots.  They  reflected  the  invisible  occasionally. 
Abraham  Lincoln,  born  in   the   same  year,   was 
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uniformly  great  ;  his  reflections  of  the  infinite 
and  invisible  were  constant.  The  great  of  Lin- 
coln's time  owed  much  to  their  schooling,  their 
ancestry,  their  advantages — Lincoln  was  debtor 
to  none  of  these  things.  If  ever  there  was  a  man 
God  raised  and  God  nurtured  it  was  he.  If  ever 
a  human  being  grew  in  stature,  in  wisdom  and 
in  favor  with  God  and  man,  simply  because  he 
was  strengthened  and  sustained  by  Christ — the 
power  of  the  Ini'isib/c — it  was  he. 

Lincoln's  grasp  of  God  by  faith  was  simply 
tremendous.  Faith  was  the  eye  through  which 
he  saw  the  Invisible.  Not  for  a  single  moment 
was  that  eye  ever  shut.  The  tears  of  suffering 
and  strain  but  cleansed  it  to  see  the  better. 
vSeeing  God,  Lincoln  became  one  with  principle, 
truth  and  the  inevitable  in  free  government. 

Tricks,  expedients  and  shams  never  had  place 
in  his  thoughts  or  purpo.ses.  Senator  Douglas, 
who  so  a^bundantly  used  such  resources  against 
Lincoln,  stood  but  for  a  moment  against  him  and 
then  disappeared  as  does  the  mist  before  the  sun, 
Lincoln  endured. 

Lincoln's  vision  of  God  gave  him  never- failing 
confidence  in  the  ministry  and  mission  of  love. 
The  ingratitude,  meanness  and  passion  of  man 
might  and  did  beat  with  dreadful  fierceness 
against  him,  but  not  one  hair's  breadth  did  they 
move  him  from  his  stand  of  love  toward  men. 
Gen.  U.  S.  Grant  said  of  Lincoln,  "That  it  was 
his  nature  to  find  excuses  for  his  adversaries  and 
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to  do  kindness  to  those  who  hated  him." 
One  of  the  men  who  knew  Lincoln  intimately 
relates  the  following  incident  :  "One  day,  when 
the  President  was  with  the  troops  who  were 
fighting  at  the  front,  the  wounded,  both  Union 
and  Confederate,  began  to  pour  in.  As  one 
stretcher  was  passing  Lincoln,  he  heard  the  voice 
of  a  lad  calling  for  his  mother  in  agonizing  tones. 
Lincoln's  great  heart  filled.  He  forgot  the  crisis 
for  a  moment.  He  ordered  the  carriers  to  stop. 
Kneeling  and  bending  over  the  wounded  soldier, 
he  asked,  'What  can  I  do  for  you,  my  boy?' 
'Oh,  you  will  do  nothing  for  me,'  he  replied, 
'You  are  a  Yankee.  I  can't  hope  that  my  mes- 
sage will  ever  reach  my  mother. '  Lincoln,  in 
tears,  his  voice  full  of  tenderest  love,  convinced 
the  lad  of  his  sincerity  and  the  boy  gave  his  good- 
bye words  without  reserve.  The  President  di- 
rected them  copied,  and  ordered  that  they  be  sent 
that  night,  with  a  flag  of  truce,  into  the  enemy's 
lines." 

This  was  typical  of  Lincoln.  Had  he  been 
able  to  speak  during  his  assassination  b}'  Booth 
I  have  no  doubt  he  would  have  said  "God  for- 
give him,  he  knows  not  what  he  does."  Seeing 
the  Invisible  God,  Lincoln  triumphed  in  his  hope 
for  the  nation. 

Never  for  one  moment  did  he  despair  of  the 
Union.  He  knew  that  in  the  end  the  right  and 
the  just  must  prevail.       Those  words  of  the  first 


inaugural,  drippino:  hope  and  confidence,  ring  in 
our  ears  tonight. 

The  mystic  cords  of  memory,  stretching  from 
every  battl^eld  and  patriot  grave  to  every  living 
heart  and  hearthstone  all  over  this  broad  land, 
will  yet  swell  the  chorus  of  the  Union  when  again 
touched,  as  surely  they  will  be,  by  the  better 
angels  of  our  nature. 

While  the  North  was  filled  with  pessimistic 
forebodings,  disaster  and  ruin  reporting  from 
every  side,  Lincoln  kept  on  hoping.  He  endured 
seeing  Him  who  is  invisible.  Never  was  there  a 
man,  save  the  Son  of  Man,  Our  Savior,  who  was 
more  alone  than  was  Lincoln  during  the  dark 
days  of  the  Rebellion.  I  sometimes  think  he  was 
the  loneliest  man  that  has  ever  lived.  There 
were  days  and  weeks  and  months  during  which 
he  received  no  sympathy.  He  was  called  a  mur- 
derer and  traitor  by  men  of  reputation  and 
character  in  the  East  and  West  ;  he  was  mis- 
represe/ited ,  abused  and  ridiculed  by  numerous 
papers  of  the  North  (many  of  whom  are  today 
pouring  praises  and  eulogiums  upon  him  in  the 
superlative  degree);  he  was  at  times  insulted  and 
despised  by  members  of  his  own  cabinet  >  most 
of  whom  had  great  ideas  of  their  own  importance 
and  of  course  considered  themselves  greater  than 
the  President } ;  Abolitionists  and  Republicans 
alike  were  suspicious  of  him  during  the  dark 
hours  of  't>2.  Everybody  felt  competent  and 
free  to  criticize  him.     O  how  absolutely  alone  he 
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was,  3'et  not  alone,  for  the  great  Father  was  with 
him.  One  of  the  recent  biographers  describes  a 
scene  in  the  White  House:  Just  before  the  battle 
of  Antietam  all  the  clouds  of  disappointment, 
disaster  and  abuse  seemed  to  break  upon  Lincoln's 
heart,  the  great  President  finds  himself  alone  in 
his  office,  he  falls  upon  his  knees  as  was  his  wont 
and  prays  for  light  and  strength  to  do  what 
should  be  done  to  save  the  Union,  he  prays  for 
God's  presence  and  love.  An  inspiration  comes 
to  him:  "If  God — the  Invisible — will  give  us 
victory,  I  will — I  r^-/// make  the  black  man  free." 
He  arises  from  his  knees,  the  glory  of  the 
inspiration  upon  him,  yet  he  longs  for  sympathy 
— the  touch  of  something  human  that  really  loves 
and  trusts  him.  He  walks  slowly  and  with 
bursting  heart  to  a  little  bedroom  in  which  on 
a  sofa  his  little  darling  boy  Tad  was  asleep.  He 
takes  him  in  his  great  arms  and  hugs  him  close. 
O  how  he  longs  for  sympathy  in  this  awful  lone- 
liness. He  undresses  the  sleeping  boy.  He 
prepares  himself  for  rest.  He  prays  again.  He 
takes  his  boy  once  more  in  his  arms  and  lies 
down  to  dream  of  his  hope  of  victory  coming  to 
the  Union  armies.  There  is  a  knock  at  the  door 
— the  President  awakes — he  arises,  he  gropes 
his  way  through  the  gloom  to  the  door  ;  he  opens 
it  and  receives  a  sealed  message  from  a  courier 
soldier.  What  can  it  be  ?  With  trembline 
fingers  he  opens  it,  he  hardly  dares  read  the 
lines — one  more  message  of  disaster  would  surely 
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break  his  heart — he  sees  the  name  McClellan, 
he  hopes,  he  reads — victory,  victory,  VICTORY 
at  Antietam.  The  awful  sense  of  lonehness  is 
gone.  God*  has  heard  him  and  is  with  him. 
What  else  avails  I 

Lincoln  kept  his  word  with  the  Invisible  The 
next  day  at  noon  the  Cabinet  met.  and  Lincoln 
was  late.  There  was  great  excitement  among 
these  men  as  they  sat  around  the  great  table  of 
council.  Stanton  grew  impatient — as  was  his 
wont — he  complained  because  the  President  was 
late.  Mr.  Lincoln  enters  with  the  first  glow  of  joy 
seen  upon  that  countenance  in  many  a  day  ;  he 
greets  his  Cabinet  cordially  and  heartily  ;  he 
takes  from  his  pocket  a  book  and  begins  to  read 
an  account  of  "A  high-handed  outrage  in  Utica," 
by  Artemus  Ward.  Mr.  Stanton  reproves  the 
President  and  is  disgusted.  He  cannot  under- 
stand why  a  man  like  the  President  of  the  United 
States  should  have  recourse  to  humor  at  such  a 
momenlous  time.  Mr.  Lincoln  enlightens  him  by 
telling  him  that  he  laughs  to  keep  himself  from 
crying,  his  joy  is  so  great  in  the  victory  that  has 
come. 

Then  from  out  the  inner  pocket  of  his  great 
coat  he  draws  the  manuscript  of  the  Proclama- 
tion Emancipation.  He  informs  them  that  he 
desires  no  advice  or  counsel  in  this  matter.  His 
mind  is  determined.  This  should  go  forth  to  the 
world.  Upon  it  he  would  stake  his  all.  O,  how 
wonderful  it  was  I  how  great  !  how  divine  !"     He 
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endured  as  seeing  Him  who  is  invisible." 
Lincoln  was  so  absorbed  in  the  work  that  God 
appointed  unto  him  that  he  had  but  little  time, 
and  no  inclination,  to  contemplate  the  supreme 
merit  and  high  quality  of  his  various  achieve- 
ments. He  thought  not  of  his  own.  This 
beautiful  characteristic  is  strikingly  illustrated 
and  exemplified  in  the  Gettysburg  speech. 

Edward  Everett's  great  speech  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  Gettysburg  field  brought  forth  mighty 
volumes  of  applause.  Lincoln's  brief  address 
was  received  in  absolute  silence. 

The  President  was  naturally  a  little  disap- 
pointed at  this,  hence  it  was  simply  another 
heart  thrust  to  which  he  had  grown  accustomed; 
he  heartily  and  frankly  congratulated  Mr.  Ever- 
ett on  his  masterly  effort  and  dismissed  the  in- 
cident. He  read  the  high  praise  of  the  news- 
papers in  their  comments  upon  his  speech.  He 
had  learned,  however,  that  newspapers  are  not 
always  honest  or  fair  in  their  representations. 
It  was  not  until  on  an  errand  of  mercy  in  a  hosp- 
ital that  Mr.  Lincoln  learned  from  a  literary  man 
of  the  South  of  the  really  exceptional  value  of 
his  oration.  It  came  to  him  in  a  moment.  He 
saw  that  God  had  enabled  him  to  speak  more 
wisely  than  he  knew — that  indeed  some  speech, 
like  the  Lord's  Prayer,  is  too  devout  and  divine 
for  human  applause,  and  that  his  address  had 
risen  to  the  heights  of  that  hallowed  plane.  Men 
become  like  that  which  they  constantly  observe 
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and  with  which  they  continually  live.  vSeeing 
the  invisible  gave  to  Mr.  Lincoln  not  only  endur- 
ance in  the  qualities  of  faith  and  love,  hut  made 
him  more  like  Christ  than  any  man  yet  produced 
in  our  republic. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  speak  at  length  concern- 
ing the  religion  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  It  is  true 
he  belonged  to  no  particular  denomination.  His 
mother  was  a  Disciple,  his  wife  was  a  Presby- 
terian, his  father  a  Baptist,  he  himself  irade  a 
Methodist  Bishop,  Matthew  Simpson,  his  most 
intimate  spiritual  adviser.  Mr.  Lincoln,  how- 
ever, was  a  Christian.  To  Bishop  Simpson  he 
said:  "  When  I  was  first  inaugurated  I  did  not 
love  my  Savior.  When  God  took  my  son  I  was 
greatly  impressed  but  still  did  not  love  Him. 
But  when  I  stood  on  the  battlefield  of  Gettysburg 
I  gave  my  heart  to  Christ,  and  I  can  now  say  I 
do  love  my  Savior." 

Deeper,  however,  than  any  reputed  confession 
is  Mr.  Lincoln's  life.  If  to  be  like  Christ  is  to 
be  a  Christian,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  pre-eminent 
Christian. 

He  was  born  like  the  Savior  in  poverty  and 
obscurity.  He  grew  up  like  a  root  out  of  dry 
ground.  There  was  no  beauty  that  men  desired 
of  him.  He  learned  like  Christ  of  birds  and 
trees,  stones  and  brooks.  He  drank  freely  of 
the  copious  intellectual  and  spiritual  springs 
found  in  the  Word  of  God. 
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His  life  from  beginning  to  end  was  a  minister- 
ing life  as  was  Christ's. 

He  was  a  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with 
grief. 

The  government  was  upon  his  shoulders. 

He  was  the  constant  pleader  for  mercy.  He 
made  love  and  justice  kiss  each  other. 

He  met  at  last  in  the  ver}^  prime  of  his  match- 
less manhood,  a  cruel  and  tragic  death.  Wicked 
men,  black  of  heart  and  dark  of  soul,  slew  him. 
Surely  he  was  like  unto  the  Son  of  Man.  It  is 
perhaps  well  that  he  belonged  to  no  particular 
denomination  so  that  all  who  have  fellowship 
with  Christ  and  who  endure  seeing  him  who  is 
iiivisible  may  claim  him  as  their  own. 

The  reactions  of  the  invisible  God  in  the  life 
of  Mr.  Lincoln  were  further  evidenced  in  the 
power,  inspiration  and  exalted  destiny  so  con- 
s])icuously  manifest  in   him. 

Power  C'f  endurance,  power  of  expression  and 
power  of  patience  were  all  his.  Men  acknowl- 
edged this  in  various  ways  :  in  acclaiming  him 
as  leader  ;  in  calling  him  Father  ;  in  trusting 
him  in  their  hearts  when  their  minds  could  no 
longer  follow  him.  His  was  the  power  that 
draws  all  men.  Today  he  continues  to  draw  men 
of  every  class  and  clime.  He  will  draw  more  an 
hundred  years  hence  than  now. 

Tlie  inspiration  of  Lincoln  is  conclusivel}-  evi- 
denced in  his  work — especially  his  writings.  His 
great  inaugural  and  state  papers  read  like  Holy 
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Writ.  They  were  portrayed  in  the  logic  and 
love  of  the  Eternal.  We  seem  to  be  listening  to 
the  vSennon  on  the  Mount  when  we  read  :  "With 
malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all,  with 
firmness  in  the  right  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the 
right,  let  us  finish  the  work  we  are  in,  to  bind 
up  the  nation's  wounds,  to  care  for  him  who 
shall  have  borne  the  battle,  and  for  his  widow, 
and  his  orphans,  to  do  all  which  may  achieve 
and  cherish  a  just  and  lasting  peace  among  our- 
selves with  all  nations." 

Mr.  Leonard  Swett  tells  us  "that  when  he  first 
met  Mr.  Lincoln  —  long  before  he  had  become  a 
national  figure — he  was  conscious  of  the  presence 
of  a  great  man  moving  toward  a  great  destiny." 
We  can  now  see  that  it  was  but  the  reflection  of 
God's  thought  and  purpose  in  and  through  him. 
"  He  endured  seeing  Him  who  is  invisible." 

The  inspiration  and  power  of  this  w^ondrous 
life — the  first  great  American — are  incalculable. 
No  boy  in  all  this  broad  land,  be  his  surround- 
ings and  opportunities  ever  so  mean  and  humble, 
but  may  light  the  torch  of  hope  and  a  good  life 
in  the  bright  and  burning  career  of  Lincoln. 

Such  a  life  as  Lincoln's  can  never  die.  It 
grows  from  age  to  age,  and  must  continue  to 
grow  until  the  consummation  of  all  things  To- 
day he  looms  large  and  glorious  among  all 
Christian  peoples.  In  the  great  to-morrow  the 
heathen  nations  shall  be  Christian  and  do  him 
equal  homage. 
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It  will  be  forty- four  3^ears  in  April  since  his 
assassination — the  boys  in  blue  well  remember 
that  awful  day — yet  all  of  us  seem  to  know 
Abraham  Lincoln.  He  is  with  us  now.  We 
feel  his  spirit.     With  the  poet  we  would  say  : 

"And  so  they  buried  Lincolu  ?     Strange  and  vain  ! 
Has  any  creature  thought  of  Lincoln  )iid 
In  any  vault,  'neath  any  coffin  lid, 
In  all  the  years  since  that  wild  spring  of  pain  ? 
'Tis  false,  he  never  in  the  grave  hath  lain. 
Von  could  not  bury  him  although  you  slid 
Upon  his  clay  the  Cheops  pyramid, 
Or  heaped  it  with  the  Rocky  Mountain  Chain. 

"They  slew  themselves  ;  they  but  set  Lincohi  free. 
In  all  the  earth  his  great  heart  beats  as  strong  ; 
Shall  beat  while  pulses  throb  to  chivalr}-. 
And  burn  with  hate  of  tyranny  and  wrong. 
Whoever  will  may  find  him,  anywhere 
Save  in  the  tomb.     Not  there — he  is  not  there." 

In  conclusion.  It  easily  appears  that  as  Lin- 
coln rose  above  the  clamor  of  earth,  its  narrow 
life  and  petty  strife,  into  the  clear  sunshine  of 
God's  presence,  where  he  saw  and  heard  things 
unspeakable  and  full  of  glory,  he  became  posses- 
sed of  the  Spirit  of  Infinite  Love.  In  iJiis  was  the 
peace  which  no  abounding  or  surrounding  storm 
of  condition  or  state  could  disturb.  In  this  his 
overflowing  sympathies  and  wondrous  kindness 
had  their  rise.  In  this  reposed  the  secret  of  that 
gentleness  that  made  him  great  and  the  consid- 
eration that  led  him  to  speak  never  a  cruel  word, 
even    to   men  in   rebellion   against   the  grandest 
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ITnion  the  world  has  ever  known.  In  this  was 
found  the  beauty  of  that  marvellous  testimony 
which  he  without  egotism  was  able  to  speak  of 
himself:  "I*  have  never  knowingly  planted  a 
thorn  in  any  human  heart,  but  I  have  always 
endeavored  to  pluck  a  thorn  and  plant  a  rose 
wherever  a  rose  would  grow." 

In  ////.S-,  is  that  warmth  of  nature  and  glow  of 
soul  that  draws  each  American  to  him  that  he 
may  receive  courage  and  faith  to  nobly  live  and 
die  for  his  country  and  his  fellow  man. 

In  t/iis  is  the  establishment  of  that  standard 
by  which  we  may  know  whether  the  republic  is 
to  permanently  live  or  ultimately  die. 

So  long  as  Americans  strive  to  be  like  Lincoln 
in  their  love  and  devotion  to  the  State  and  their 
fellow  countrymen,  the  nation  must  move  on  and 
on  toward  the  realm  of  eternal  light  and  freedom. 

Now,  on  this  Sunday  evening  preceding  the 
Centenary  of  this  great  American's  birth,  let  us, 
each  and  every  one,  look  unto  the  God  of  Nations 
and  the  Christ  of  Love  in  recognition  of  Heaven's 
goodness  to  us  as  a  people  and  thank  Him  that 
as  He  gave  to  Italy,  Garibaldi  ;  to  Germany, 
Bismarck  :  to  France,  Henry  of  Navarre  ;  to 
England,  Oliver  Cromwell  ;  so  to  us,  in  our  direst 
strait  and  deepest  need,  he  gave  Abrahain  Lin- 
coln, the  grandest  character  in  heart  and  work, 
the  gentlest  memory  (excepting  the  Savior)  of 
all  our  world. 
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